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<9HE DEGO^AJHOI^ AND FUI^NISHEI^. 



mon Berlin wool work to make your chairs and footstools 
hideous. 

Do you like pretty china ? then take suggestions from your 
own kitchen, where even the common delft looks beautifnl, and 
have your china on reasonable shelves, or in cabinets or in cor- 
ner cupboards — not plastered against the wall by unseen fasten- 
ings, or even as I have seen it, stuck upon doors, 

Do you like pictures ? then buy good ones, and when you 
have bought them, hang them where they can be seen, on a 
level with the eye, and show their attachment to the rods which 
supports them. Do you like daylight in your rooms ? then don't 
smother up your windows in great clumsy valances and straight 
falling curtains, and then try to compensate for the gloom by 
leaving your walls in pale distemper, on which every picture and 
bit of furniture looks spotty. Let your curtains be so draped that 
during the day they are hoisted up clear or nearly clear of the 
windows, forming a graceful series of curves about them ; and 
then at night when the light is gone, have them let down to 



A DIVAN IN THE RENAISSANCE STYLE FOR 
A RECEPTION ROOM. 



ON this page we give an admirable suggestion of a rich 
and elegant sofa, or divan, in the Renaissance style that 
would add dignity to a large reception room. A simple 
seat does not of itself possess the effect that such a construction 
as that here presented will command, and the idea is one that 
will interest our readers quite as much as the manufacturers of 
fine furniture. 

A high cornice behind the seat, supported b by its pillars, is 
decorated with an arrangement of draperies. The top of the 
construction is decorated with vases, plaques and tankards, and 
the ensemble conveys the idea of a democratic throne, or a place 
where the host and his most distinguished guest will receive the 
homage of their friends. In a republican society like ours this 
much of style is permissable, and the idea is one well worth the 
attention of enterprising manufacturers. 




A RENAISSANCE DKVAN— A Suggestion for a Reception Room. 



make the room look cosy. Then when you have thus got as 
much light as you want, let it fall on something worth while. On 
lovely interchange of flowing line and gorgeous color in wall 
papers, and couches, and rugs ; on fine bits of brass work, and 
china, and mirrors, each placed in its own appropriate spot; on 
rooms that speak of a kindly real life spent in them, of happy 
day and merry evenings, with the slowly accumulating memories 
of human existence not unwisely realized therein. 
(To be continued.) 



REEDED, convex or half-round forms applied to a fiat or 
curved surface, producing the reverse effect of "fluting;" 
some of the columns in Egyptian architecture represent a 
reeded appearance, being literally sculptured to represent a 
bundle of reeds tied together. 



RADIATION, is a principle illustrated to a great extent in 
Nature, and is of several kinds, such as radiation from a point, 
from a vertical line, and from a horizontal line. The law of 
tangential growth as seen in most plants, where the minor stems 
and leaves spring from the parent stem, is a species of radiation, 
and is important in the construction of scrolls and similar ornament. 

In plants of horizontal growth and in umbelliferous plants, 
the spiral lines in shells, the primary feathers of a bird's wing, 
the fingers in the human hand, are amongst the subjects that il- 
lustrate radiation from a point. The secondary feathers in the wing 
of a bird radiate from the horizontal line of the humerus bone. 

The so-called honeysuckle ornament, or anthemions of the 
Greeks, afford good illustrations of radiation, and they are 
always finer in style when they radiate more from a horizontal 
line than from a single point ; the leading lines, pipes and ribs of 
acanthus foliage, as seen in the capitals of columns and pilasters, 
radiate mostly in this way. 
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